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pretation of incident and character. Interested as he 
was in the development of men's souls, the objective 
treatment of the Greek dramatists did not satisfy him. 
He was not content, with Euripides, merely to show the 
change in Admetus's character; he must analyze every 
step in the change. It was not as representatives of the 
"glory that was Greece and the grandeur that was 
Rome" that he saw these people, but as human souls. 
The men and women of classic lands, however, formed 
only one of the many groups to which he turned to study 
character. As Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the editor of the 
Cambridge Edition of his works says", 

He is a poet of varied experience, who, coming in con- 
tact with a great and distinct manifestation of human 
life, is moved to strike in here also with his thought and 
fancy, and because of the very elemental nature of the 
material, to find the keenest delight in exercising his 
genius upon it. 

Combining as he did this interest in his characters with 
a wide knowledge of their environments, he produced 
poems which carry with them a strong emotional and 
intellectual appeal, and inspire a firm conviction of their 
fidelity to antiquity in fact and in spirit. 
D Go A uXrc T olSe E S G aS r e. ELIZABETH NlTCH.E. 



REVIEW 



Die Ilias und Homer. Von Ulrich von Wilamowitz- 
Moellendorff. Berlin: Weidmann (1916). Pp. 523. 

A generation separates this work from the author's 
study of the Odyssey (Homerische Untersuchungen, 
1884), which, we are told, was a preparation for the 
analysis of the Iliad. In the intervening years Wilamo- 
witz has become more familiar with the scholia, espe- 
cially because of his collaboration with Maass on the 
Townley Scholia, and the scholia play a much larger 
part in the present book. We note with pleasure the 
praise given to Eustathius, although little or no use is 
made of his Commentaries. In general, Zenodotus is 
preferred to Aristarchus as having given a text freer 
from later accretions. Besides, the great Alexandrian 
was a Unitarian, and all such are anathema to Wilamo- 
witz. He calls them fanatical "Einheitshirte", parrot- 
echoers of the slavish Aristarchus and Aristarcholaters. 
His contempt for them is so great that he does not even 
refer to their works. In analysing the Diomedeia he 
notes with approval the work of H. Jordan, Lillge, and 
Finsler, but fails to mention Drerup's Das Fitnfte Buch 
der Ilias (19 13). Nowhere in the book do we find 
reference to Rothe, Scott, or Shewan. Mr. Shewan, at 
least, might have been mentioned in view of his criticism 
of the author's essay on Book 8, which forms the second 
chapter of the present work. 

Wilamowitz is, of course., the Hellenist pat excellence 
of the German race of to-day. We must, however, 
remember two things about him. He is not a specialist 
in Homer. He has not spent all his energies on the 
poet, as, for example, Rothe did. One who has not, as 

"See the Biographical Sketch of Browning, in the Cambridge 
Edition of the Complete Poetic and Dramatic Works of Robert 
Browning, xvii. 



it were, lived with the poems is not so likely to appreciate 
the atmosphere in which they were composed and 
recited. Again, Wilamowitz confesses a slight lack of 
sympathy with Homer. To him the greatest contribu- 
tion of Hellas was in the realm of philosophy and 
science, and the last sentence of his analysis (376) 
indicates that the author is passing with pleasure to his 
work on Plato. It i s as a scientist — in the science of the 
historical method, the gift to the world of the great 
German movement (16) — that Wilamowitz approaches 
Homer, and science ill comports with poetry. 

Yet Wilamowitz does not base his criticism on science 
alone; he sets the highest value on the feeling for style, 
and regrets that he did not pay greater attention to this 
in his work on the Odyssey. All will heartily agree, and 
even fanatical Shepherds of the Unity will find both 
pleasure and profit in his sympathetic treatment of 
many episodes in the poem (compare Miss Stawell, 
Homer and the Iliad, 138), for example, the Iris episode 
in Book 23. The footnotes, too, are packed full of 
valuable textual, historical, and geographical matter, 
and the 100 pages of "Beilagen" are a contribution in 
themselves. 

The analytical nature of the book makes it suitable 
less for reading than for study chapter by chapter in 
connection with the different portions of the Iliad. A 
detailed criticism is of course impossible here. 

Thirty years ago Wilamowitz concluded that Homer 
was a real person and a poet; he left open the question 
whether he was a great poet who composed, for example, 
the Patrocleia and the Ransom (24), or a mere botcher 
who gave us the present Iliad (Homerische Unter- 
suchungen, 380). To-day he answers the latter ques- 
tion and is more precise as to the former conclusion. 
Homer (originally, perhaps, Homaros, the Aeolic form) 
was born in Smyrna at least as early as 750 B.C., and 
lived in Chios. He is a different poet from the Mele- 
sigenes of the Vitae. He is the "Ordner" of an 'Iliad', 
that is, on the basis of many shorter and longer poems — 
all recited and not sung, although based on earlier lays, 
and many of them of great merit — he composed a poem 
which later was worked over into its present form. 
Homer's 'Iliad', speaking roughly consisted of 1-7. 321, 
II_I 5-59'i and 16-23.256. The poems which Homer 
found at hand and incorporated into his 'Iliad' were in 
brief 2 (without the Catalogue); 3-7.321, a little epic 
by itself which, before Homer used it, had already taken 
in the Diomedeia and the Glaucus episode, for example; 
11 (without the Nestor episode); the poems which 
underlie 12-15, t ne original versions of 18 (in which 
Patroclus had not worn the armor of Achilles, although 
the description of the Shield is an early poem) 19, 20, 
and 21; and 22-23. 2 56. As a unifying threadHomer 
invented the Aids f)ov\j (so also Muelder, to whom 
Wilamowitz does not refer), and the Aiis irrdrr) as a 
countermotif. His work is best seen in Book 1, which 
is all Homer's, except the Chryseis episode (428-488), 
and in the 'Achilleis' of 1 8 in its original form, and 21-23. 
256. Homer lived when the epic had reached its high- 
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est degree of perfection. He was the great epic poet 
of Hellas. His Iliad had a different ending from ours; 
Hector's body was given to the dogs, and the poem 
ended with the death of Achilles. The addition of the 
Games and the Ransom at a later date caused the 
original ending to be discarded. After Homer's 'Iliad' 
was complete the following poems were added: the 
Catalogue, 8, 9, 10, the Nestor episode of 11, the 
exchange of armor in 16, the Shield episode of 18, the 
Games and the Ransom of 23 and 24. There were 
further workings over of the poem, and many disturbing 
insertions of episodes, additions, different versions, 
doublets, junctures and conclusions of episodes added 
by rhapsodists, and finally interpolations in the text. 
It will be noticed that Wilamowitz conforms to the 
general trend of higher criticism in assigning a more 
prominent part in our Iliad to Homer, and therefore 
giving him a later date (compare the work of Wecklein, 
Muelder, Finsler, and others) than was the custom a gen- 
eration or two ago. Homer has gained by this conclusion. 

The main body of the book before us, pages 26-259, 
is devoted to the analysis. The author, as it were, takes 
down the epic edifice which we call the Iliad, and shows 
us what he believes to be the quality and the compara- 
tive age of the different parts. The structure is first 
rent asunder by the removal of Books 8, 9, and 10. 
The Games and the Ransom are next taken away, and 
the hypothesis of the 'original' ending is set forth. 
Then the author works backwards through the last 
third of the poem, 20, 21 ; 22-23.256, 16-17, an( i 18-19; 
then through the central third, n, and 12-15. Lastly 
the first third, 1, 2, 3-7.321, is disintegrated. The main 
part of the work concludes with chapters on the 'Iliad' 
of Homer, on its relation to the saga, the shorter epics 
and the separate poems, and on Homer himself. A con- 
densed view of the results is given in the Index. 

Wilamowitz stands midway between the 'orgies of 
purely intellectual criticism' and the 'arbitrariness of 
the Unitarians, who pose as critics' (20). He objects to 
the 'Crumblers' of the poem (23), who multiply parallel 
versions and workings over of the poem. The epic 
dialect is an artificial language: to disintegrate the 
poems on the basis of forms, differences of expression, 
use of singular and plural, and of shorter and longer 
phrasings is too mechanical. This kind of study has its 
uses, no doubt, but for the whole poem only the 
thought, the contents, and the poetic tone must decide. 
He cannot tolerate the treatment of Homer as history, 
geography, or chronology, says little about 'Odyssean' 
elements of the Iliad, and rejects the arguments from 
the analogy of folk epics: Homer is far from being 1 
'Volkspoesie'. Nor are the heroes faded gods. All this 
marks distinct progress towards the Unitarian position. 
Wilamowitz even admits that a great poet may be care- 
less at times in both narrative and style, and that the 
later as well as the earlier poems which have been incor- 
porated into Homer may possess great poetic merit. 
But he differs lolo caelo from the Unitarians in believ- 
ing (25) that the most important aim of study of the 



Iliad is to differentiate the various poetic individualities 
that contributed to its formation. On page 25 he says: 

'Only long familiarity will give one the capacity for 
distinguishing the marks of individual style. A begin- 
ner cannot do it, and he who has not noticed such 
differences will deny them'. 

This seems to us in a sense to beg the question. For 
who was more familiar with the poem than was Rothe, 
not to mention Scott and Shewan and many others who 
fail to see the differences which Wilamowitz sees? 'A 
sound criticism ought first, we think, to lay down some 
criterion of style, such, for example, as Rothe gave us in 
his works on the Repetitions, on the Contradictions, and 
on Die Ilias als Dichtung. And such a criterion must 
include the assumption that the same poet may show 
widely different styles and points of view in youth, 
maturity, and age (see especially Laurand, Apropos 
d'Homere. Progres et Recul de la Critique [Paris, 
1913]. Is it sound criticism to say, for example, that 
the same poet cannot portray Achilles in different 
moods? that the poet of the Achilleis focuses the atten- 
tion on one man <therefore when our attention is 
divided among several heroes we are reading the work of 
a different poet>? that the same poet cannot at one 
time describe masses of troops and at another think 
only of single champions? that the use of many similes 
indicates an earlier poem? that the Chryseis episode in 
Book 1 cannot be the work of 'Homer' because it 
describes a typical scene, and that the poet of Book 2, if 
he had written Book 1, would have narrated the suffer- 
ings of the Achaeans under the plague, and would have 
described the cripple Hephaestus? 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that Wilamowitz's 
'feeling for style', without a broader and more perfectly 
defined criterion, reduces the Homeric question to'Opiipov 
utrpoii &y0paTros. For the only criterion which he uses 
is interpretation, and, when we turn from his book to 
Homer himself, and carefully examine the passages in 
the light of Wilamowitz's arguments, again and again 
we find that his interpretations deserve the epithet which 
he himself so frequently applies to the views of his 
opponents — 'arbitrary'. Let us take one example. 
On page 87, 20.495-504 is cited as noteworthy because 
it is 'perhaps the most striking example of a rhapsodist's 
addition'. The passage contains the beautiful picture of 
the bulls treading out the white barley, to which is com- 
pared the passing of Achilles in his chariot over the dead 
bodies of the Trojans. Of this Wilamowitz writes thus : 
'This simile, together with a few verses from XI, 534 ff. r 
can have been added only to give a beautiful close to 
the recitation of the rhapsodist. The verses are impos- 
sible here. They show us Achilles mounted in his 
chariot, whereas from the beginning of XX to the end 
of XXII he fights on foot; only when he wishes to drag 
Hector's body is his chariot (naturally) at hand. 
Achilles is the 'swift-footed' <i. e. not the 'knight' >, 
and acts the part here (XX-XXI)'. 
What do we find when we turn to Homer? (1) Achilles 
is called 'swift-footed' in 19.419, and there he addresses 
his steeds and then mounts his chariot, and Wilamowitz 
believes the passage to be genuine. (2) There is no 
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evidence that the six verses in question, or any parts o£ 
them, are borrowed from 1 1 .534 ff . Leaf, whose edition 
Wilamowitz commends elsewhere in his book, finds 
that, if any borrowing must be assumed, our passage is 
the original, and the simile is in the best epic style. 
Wilamowitz, too, has no fault to find with the simile. 
(3) The verses which follow the passage (i. e. 21. 1 ff.) 
are held by Wilamowitz to be genuine. They show 
that a considerable distance has been passed over by the 
advancing Achaeans since the beginning of the battle, 
and therefore make the use of the chariot natural. 
Furthermore, 21. 1-2 are found also at 14.433 f. and the 
first one, at least, at 24.692; in both cases the chariot is 
used. (4) In the closing scene of Book 19 (original, 
according to Wilamowitz) Achilles 'held his horses 
among the foremost'. Hence — to employ Wilamowitz's 
own favorite weapon, the dilemma — if we follow Wila- 
mowitz, and regard the first part of Book 20 (the prepar- 
ation for the Theomachy) as very late, the Aeneas 
episode as an insertion, and the rest of Book 20 up to 
454 as patchwork, it follows that the poet has referred 
to Achilles in his chariot well within (say) 100 verses 
of this 'most striking case of a rhapsodist's addition'. 
If, on the other hand, we follow Homer, we find that at 
the beginning of the battle Achilles is in his chariot 
(19.424), and at its close he uses the chariot to drag 
Hector's body to the ships. Therefore the passage, far 
from being, employed to conclude a rhapsodist's recita- 
tion, not only serves as one means of unifying the ac- 
count of the whole battle, and of marking by its fine 
simile one of the stages of the fight, but it also helps to 
connect the end of 20 with the end of 19, and with the 
beginning of 21. 

But the 'original' conclusion of Homer's 'Iliad', the 
death of Achilles, which the author regards not as a 
probability, but as an established fact, is entirely new. 
Let us examine his arguments. . (1) The confusion of 
the text in 23. 181 ff. indicates clearly to Wilamowitz 
that at 23.24 Achilles must have carried out his threat 
and must have given Hector's body to the dogs. 
Rothe (Die Ilias als Dichtung, 320) has sufficiently 
answered this. (2) At 22.381, after slaying Hector, 
Achilles thinks of carrying on the fight, and gives up 
the idea only because he must first bury Patroclus, a 
duty which in the heat of the battle he has forgotten; 
a t 2 3-53 he urges the completion of the funeral rites 'that 
the soldiers may turn to their work', i. e. (according to 
Wilamowitz) 'go on with the fighting'. 'Therefore we 
expect the storming of Ilios'. In using the first passage 
in this way Wilamowitz ignores one of the finest psycho- 
logical touches in the whole poem; the second seems 
to have only a general reference to the return to the 
routine of camp life. But, if any particular tasks are 
meant, these would more naturally be the burial of the 
dead and the clearing of the camp. There is certainly 
no apparent indication in the phrase that an attack on 
Ilios is thought of. We may note in passing that one 
of the traits of style by which Wilamowitz distinguishes 
the poet of the Achilleis is a lack of interest in the masses 
of soldiers (115). (3) The repeated reference to the 



death of Achilles in Book 18 and the following books 
shows that the poet intended to narrate this episode. 
For lack of space I merely refer to Miss Stawell's book, 
188, where this point is well discussed. (4) Wilamowitz 
adds (79), 

'Who can deny that the opening of the Iliad will be 
finer if the countless woes of the Achaeans reach a 
climax in the death of Achilles, and if his soul is among 
those that are sent down to Hades?' 

If we should read here, 'finer to Wilamowitz', we could 
agree. But to us there is a fundamental objection to 
the giving of Hector's body to the dogs, which Wilamo- 
witz posits in order to remove the present close of the 
poem and to make room for the new ending. Through- 
out the poem Hector has our sympathy, as well as the 
favor of Zeus. We think that a proper feeling for a 
great poet's 'wollen und konnen' would make it incon- 
ceivable that a princely burial be denied Hector. 
Furthermore, if one wishes to assume that in the original 
Iliad the death of the hero is described, there is no 
reason why this should not follow equally as well, if not 
better, Book 24. Certainly in that case Achilles would 
have our entire sympathy, as he would not if he had 
gratified his vengeance to the full. We see no reason 
to prevent assuming, if one chooses, that the poet may 
once have had in mind the possibility of composing a 
sequel to Book 24. We merely wish to call attention to 
the fact that the nature of the evidence which Wilamo- 
witz uses, the way in which he uses it, and the sureness 
with which his hypothesis is treated as an established 
fact (324) weaken all confidence which may have existed 
in the so-called historical 'Wissenschaft'. 

Some minds see the anomalies; to others the analo- 
gies are more apparent to the eye. Wilamowitz puts 
this clearly in the only passage in which he has a good 
word for the Unitarians (327) : 

'Here the Unitarians have a sounder and more poetic 
feeling than the Liederjaeger. . . . But they <the 
Unitarians> have seen the woods, and not the trees'. 

We must confess, that, as in reading Plato we had 
rather follow Professor Shorey than Dr. Lutoslawski, so 
we prefer to approach the most splendid existing grove 
of the Muses in the spirit of the landscape painter, and 
not in that of the dendrologist. It is again the conflict 
between science and poetry. Doubtless there will 
always be scholars who, like Dr. Leaf (see his Troy, 2), 
in spite of the effort and the desire to believe the unity 
of the Iliad, feel compelled to maintain the diversity of 
its authorship 1 . But the Unitarians are increasing in 
numbers: the whole movement for the past twenty 
years has been in their direction. Even Wilamowitz's 
analysis is a long step towards the Unitarian position, 
and a compromise seems not altogether unlikely at some 
time in the future. 
University of Vermont SAMUEL E. Bassett. 



'Since the above was written the reviewer has read Dr. Leaf's 
Presidential Address before the Society for the Promotion of Hel- 
lenic Studies. Dr. Leaf has now so far adopted the Unitarian posi- 
tion that he regards the recent work of Wilamowitz as thirty years 
behind the times. May we soon see a third edition of the great 
British Homeric scholar's Iliad, revised in accordance with his new 
point of view I 



